An electric light fixed in the branches above the green-
topped table shed a hard light on the faces of the players.
They were Skelton and the Frenchman., Roux. Sitting
3n a stone rockery watching them were Mademoiselle
Martin and Mary Skelton.

Roux played crouching in an attitude of fierce concen-
tration, his protuberant eyes watching the ball as if it
were a bomb on the point of exploding. He leaped about
a great deal. In contrast, Skelton's easy, lazy play looked
wooden and ineffective. But I noticed that he seemed to
gain most of the points. Mademoiselle Martin made no
effort to disguise her chagrin at this, uttering loud cries
of despair every time Skelton won. A Roux victory was
received with corresponding jubilation. I saw that Mary
Skelton was watching her with interest and amusement.

The game ended. Mademoiselle Martin cast a male-
volent glance at Skelton and wiped her perspiring lover's
forehead with his handkerchief. I heard her assuring him
that his failure made no difference to her affection for him.

'What about a game?5 said Skelton to me.

Before I could reply, however, Roux had bounded to
the other end of the table, flourishing his bat, and an-
nounced with a flashing smile that he wanted his revenge.

'What does he say?5 muttered Skelton.

'He says he wants his revenge.5

'Oh, all right.' He winked. Td better see that he has it.5

They started to play again. I sat down beside Mary
Skelton.

'Why is it,5 she said, 'that I can't understand a word
of what that Frenchman says? He seems to have a very
peculiar accent.5

'He's probably a provincial Even Parisians can't under-
stand some provincial French.'
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